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THE ALDINE. 



Puritans " sang — the quartette was composed of Ru- 
bini, Tamburini, Lablache and Grisi. You all know 
the noisy duett " Suona la tromba in trepida," bet- 
ween George and Richard ; it is accompanied by a 
noisy flourishing of cornets-a-piston ; at the epoch 
when this sort of music was written to please the 
audiences of the time — and they demanded such 
"music — Rossini, in writing from Boulogne to Bellini, 
said, "As to the duo 
sung by Tamburini 
and Lablache, I 
heard it here. " 

Flowers assumed 
all forms, simulated 
all attributes, to fall 
at the feet of Albani, 
after the scene and 
air of Folly of the 
second act ; vases, 
baskets, lyres, dia- 
dems, soon assumed 
the appearance of a 
wall behind Elvira, 
who became foolish 
with joy at this mo- 
ment, if she had not 
already lost her rea- 
son ! but the leaves 
fall from the crowns, 
the perfume evap- 
orates from the flow- 
ers. To the flowers 
and crowns was join- 
ed a most solid bou- 
quet of stars fixed 
upon a velvet back- 
ground. This sou- 
venir, addressed to 
the cantatrice, and 
whose monogram 
was indicated by 
three capital letters, 
was accompanied by 
the following flatter- 
ing lines: "Three 
lady subscribers — 
homage of admira- 
tion and of esteem. " 
Her singing, or ra- 
ther her method, re- 
calls to old habitues 
and amateurs a 
school now disap- 
peared — that of the 
Italian singers of 
other days, who 
knew how to put 
into a single phrase 
what the cantatrices 
of to-day, of the 
modern school* for- 
get to put into an 
entire role. 

Before quitting 
Paris, Johann Strauss 
gathered a few friends 
among them Nilsson 
and played to them 
the entire manu- 
script of the new 
opera-bouffe that is 
to be represented at 
the Renaissance in 

next October. The principal morceaux he has borrowed 
from the " Chauves-Souris " and * ' Cagliostro. " But 
Strauss has composed eight new morceaux for his new 
piece. He has never written anything approaching this 
new creation, which is perfectly "adorable" according 
to the journals. The title is ' ' La Tzigane ; " and the 
author of "Blue Danube," "Wine, Love and Song/' 
and "Artist Life" is to prepare himself to be smoth- 
ered in feminine caresses. 

If American directors desire to produce the new 
drama of Victorien Sardou, "Dora," they must ad- 



dress themselves to Mr. Theodore Michaelis, to whom 
the piece is ceded for America, England and the 
colonies. — Outremer. 



BLOWING BUBBLES. 



It is what we are all doing, not only in childhood 
but all through our lives — blowing bubbles. In 




THE COURT-HOUSE, BRESLAU.— E. Heine. 

childhood we blow them in the good old way, with a 
pipe and a basin of soap and water, and we watch 
with mingled delight and wonder the transparent, 
filmy balloons, reflecting from their shells all the 
colors of the rainbow, as they sail up or down, and 
off, to finally burst, and disappear in thin air. In later 
life we construct them of what often turns out to be 
even more filmy and less substantial material, though 
the bright hues of the prism still linger around them. 
In youth, for instance, love blows our bubbles for us, 
and very bright indeed and very airy he makes them. 



They go sailing along with such a grace and so much 
beauty, we wish — and believe — it may prove ever- 
lasting. Time undeceives us, however, and our bub- 
ble bursts, to be succeeded by a more substantial 
structure. 

Then, ambition comes in, and blows our bubble of 
reputation, which we may seek * ' e'en in the cannon's 
mouth," or on some judicial bench, where we may 

sit in dignity, and 
"full of wise saws 
and modern instan- 
ces. " Even old age — 
the "lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon," 
has his bubble blown 
for him ; this time it 
is hope, or some 
other comforting 
being who blows it. 
It brings before him 
visions of his youth, 
the time when he 
honored his father 
and his mother, not 
1 ' that his days might 
be long in the land, " 
but because he had 
for them that filial 
affection which is 
above and beyond — 
where it exists in full 
force — all consider- 
ations of wealth, 
time, place or stand- 
ing. He is led to see, 
then, in the pris- 
matic colors on the 
surface of his bubble 
visions of his chil- 
dren supporting his 
tottering footsteps 
on their way to the 
grave, toward which 
I his legs, long since 
deprived of all real 
power, are tending. 

All these things 
are virtually thought 
of by the painter of 
the picture we repro- 
duce in this number 

ofTHEALDINE. He 

has considered not 
only the joys of the 
babe, but also, we 
may assume those of 
old age as well. In 
the picture we have 
two youngsters en- 
gaged in blowing 
soap bubbles, or ra- 
ther, we should say, 
one blowing them 
and the other wafting 
them upward toward 
the ceiling by means 
of his plumed hat, 
which would so well 
become his long cur- 
led hair, parted in 
the middle, and al- 
lowed to cling round 
the face in a style 
which would mark him as the son of a "Cavalier" 
family in the seventeenth century, when Charles I. 
was king of England, and "Noll" Cromwell and the 
rest of the roundheads chose to behead him. 

It was not a little queer that a struggle which re- 
sulted in the beheading of a king and of most of his 
long-haired followers — the success of the Puritans 
under Oliver Cromwell, and the re-accession of the 
Stuarts, only to be displaced by the Prince of Orange, 
and finally by the Guelphs, should have still left us 
the idea of considering long hair as being a sign of 
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royal or at least, aristocratic, blood. And yet such is, 
or was, the fact, as is shown by the popularity of the 
picture which we engrave, although the original long 
antedates the advent of William of Orange in England. 
Gaspard Netscher, who painted the picture from 
which our engraving is made, was born in Holland, 
in 1639, and died in 1684. He was (and is) cele- 
brated for the pictorial effect of his works, and also in 
a feeling for physical 
beauty, in which he 
was the superior of 
his contemporary, 
Metsu. Netscher is 
represented in the 
British National Gal- 
lery by two works, 
viz. : "Maternal In- 
struction" and "A 
Lady Spinning, " be- 
sides the one we il- 
lustrate, the original 
of which hangs be- 
side the others. 



Our illustration in this number speaks an idyl of 
"summer days." The peaceful scene inclines to rest. 
The river, like molten glass, lazily and almost imper- 
ceptibly moves on toward the wonderful ocean, and 
so move the hearts of the figures in the foreground to 
their inevitable destiny. Their path of love is covered 
with roses in these glorious days. All nature is their 
friend ; the soft shade, the lambent air, the overarch- 



May every revery of "summer days" be covered with 
a cloak as pure as that with which winter clothes the 
grasses, leaves and trees. — H. De Wolfe. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE— Breslau. 



SUMMER DAYS. 




Summer days never 
come to the people 
of a city. Arid streets 
and stifling, noisome 
tenements are their 
unhappy lot. The 
leaves of the few 
trees are a dusty 
brown, and the few 
breathing places are 
overcrowded by the 
gasping population, 
which thinks even a 
burned and withered 
. plot of grass and 
scanty foliage, trans- 
parent to every ray 
of the scorching sun, 
a summer scene. A 
few green leaves, a 
few blades of grass, a 
fountain with a sickly 
jet, that is all. No 
sweet, soft rustlings 
overhead, n'o whis- 
perings through the 
well-clad boughs, no 
warbling of the joy- 
ous birds, no mossy 
banks and pebbly 
brooks and crystal 
streams. We remem- 
ber those spots so 
well known to the 
truant days of our 
boyhood, where we 
have lingered many 
an afternoon, with 
rod in hand, watch- 
ing the rapid mo- 
tions of the silvery 
tenants of the stream. 
The shade of an old 
oak or walnut shields 
us from the noontide 
heat, while we watch 
the scenery through 

the purring air. The genial warmth makes the atmos- 
phere tremulous with life, so that it seems filled with 
the hum of myriads of sun-born ephemera : 

" Wak'd by his warmer ray the reptile young 
Come winged abroad ; by the light air up-borne, 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms ; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life ; by myriads forth at once, 
Swarming they pour ; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty -beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms ! ten thousand different tribes ! 
People the blaze." 



RUINED CASTLE OF KLAMM. — E. Heine. 

ing boughs, the rustling leaves and the warbling of 
the birds together harmonize with their thoughts. 
This may be, however, but a summer flirtation, and 
end and diminish as the sun sinks earlier. Let the 
"summer days," so happily spent, at least brighten 
the winter which must surely come, and retain hearts 
softened by beautiful scenes true to nature. The idyl 
passes away, and the green trees and waving grass 
become russet, and then brown, and then covered 
with a mantle of white. Life's cares and responsibil- 
ities again demand attention to commonplace affairs. 



It was Ferdinand I., we believe, who said that the 
man who had not seen Breslau "had never seen 

a pretty city," and 
there was no little 
truth in the remark, 
although it might be 
considered as be- 
longing to some- 
thing the same order 
of somewhat exag- 
gerated epigrams as 
the famous ' ' See 
Naples and then 
die." Notwithstand- 
ing the exaggeration, 
however, it must be 
confessed that Bres- 
lau is a most beau- 
tiful city. It is the 
capital of Silesia, 
one of the provinces 
of Prussia, and is 
situated at the con- 
fluence of the Ohlau 
and the Oder. Its 
population is about 
130,000, and stands 
next to Berlin, in 
point of population, 
of all the cities of 
Prussia. The river 
Oder divides Bres- 
lau into two parts, 
which are connected 
by most magnificent 
bridges. Like many 
another German city 
it has been through 
its vicissitudes, hav- 
ing been besieged 
many times and suf- 
fered very much from 
various calamities. 

The city is of 
Sclavonic origin, 
having been first set- 
tled by the Poles, 
and was alternately 
occupied by them 
and the Bohemians 
for many centuries 
until it was taken 
by the Austrians. 
In 1 74 1 it was cap- 
tured by Frederick 
II., of Prussia, and 
remained in his pos- 
session for six years, 
when it was recap- 
tured by the Aus- 
trians ; from whom, 
however, Frederick 
recovered it in about 
a month. It was 
very often besieged 
after that time until 
1 8 14, when its forti- 
fications — which were very elaborate and complete — 
were entirely demolished. These fortifications have 
been converted into beautiful promenades, and the 
ditch has been transferred into an ornamental sheet 
of water. The cathedral is a splendid structure, one 
of the most magnificent of the kind in Europe, which 
was erected at an early date, and has withstood all the 
sieges and assaults which have been brought against 
the town since then. The most remarkable ecclesi- 
astical structure in the city, however, is the Protestant 
church of St. Elizabeth, which has a steeple three hun- 
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($6,260); a Troyon, "A Shepherd Dog," for 
23,000 francs ($4,600) ; a small Meissonier, 15,000 
francs ($3,000) ; and a Saint Jean, 12,000 francs 
(2,400). There were but thirty works all told — 
some from the brush of Diaz ; Jules Dupre ; Rous- 
seau, and Isaby — all lovely, but those mentioned 
were the important ones. 

Another sale at the Hotel Druot occurred on the 7th 



As we intimated in our last letter, the debut of Mile. 
Fechter took place ; she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the role of Mignon, at the Opera Comique, 
on the 14th of March; and, to use the words of a 
leading journal : "The debut could not be other than 
sympathetic ; a quarter of a century has hardly elapsed 
since the grand success of 'Claudie," of Madame 
Sand, and that of the 'Dame aux Camillas'' of Alex- 



to the songstress, I must own the inexperience of the 
debutante. The voice is so small with Mile. Fechter, 
that it would be better to leave her the time to form 
it ; the young artist exaggerated at times her efforts to 
bring out a soul from that voice which yet lacks a 
body. She may believe that she has triumphed over 
impossibilities, because, at each attempt of this kind, 
whether she has succeeded or not, her attempt was 
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of March ; it also was a collection rich in names, and 
filled with sovenirs of the old masters. All the schools 
were brilliantly represented, from Fra Angelico, 
Andrea del Sarto, Borocci, Cranach, Steen, Rem- 
brandt, Ferriers, Ruysdael, Boucher, Lautard, Frago- 
nard, and Largilliere ; there was a remarkable por- 
trait by Wattier, of the Marquise of Pompadour; also 
a copy, by Gericault, of a Tintoretto ; and four small 
sketches by Eugene Delacroix. The collection was 
that of the late Doctor Isambert. 



ander Dumas, the younger. The generation of spec- 
tators who assisted at those fetes of the theatre have 
not yet lost their hair nor their memories. It was 
for them like a duty — which had the gentle effect 
of making them once again young — after having so 
much applauded the father, to come to encourage 
the daughter. Good blood cannot lie ; and, at the 
theatre, the debutante had two faiths upon which to 
hold. She proved it in playing with much intelli- 
gence this role of Mignon. If from the actress I pass 



covered with the same explosion of frantic bravos. 
There is nothing more consoling, no doubt, to a talent 
just forming, than these lieing but touching comedies 
of enthusiasm ; but there is nothing more fatal to the 
youth, ardent for the life and glory of an artist, than 
these apotheoses, which often nip in the bud the most 
promising talents. They have the double wrong of 
being untrue and ridiculous — though having, no 
doubt, their source in a sentiment sincere. But there 
is a medium which I will indicate to Mile. Fechter — 



